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A free, virtuous, and enlightened people must know well the great 
_Principles and causes on 1 which their happiness depends. — James Monroe 
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Hull Tariff Policy 


Registers Progress 


Agreements with 17 Countries 
Concluded; Negotiations Un- 
der Way with Others 


VOLUME OF TRADE MOUNTS 
More than Doubled Since Low Point 
of Depression, but Still Under 
Figures of Twenties 





Less dramatic and spectacular than other 
features of the Roosevelt administration’s 
program, but as important as anything 
which has yet been undertaken, is the drive 
to lower world tariffs through reciprocal 
tariff agreements. For nearly four years, 
the administration has been hammering 
away at tariff walls, forcing a gap here 
and a gap there in the structure. Despite 
the more immediate problems of foreign 
affairs that have arisen, Secretary Hull has 
plugged away with his trade treaties, feel- 
ing intensely that they offer one of the 
surest and soundest methods of insuring 
world peace. The American secretary of 
state has long felt that one of the primary 
causes of the friction which menaces world 
peace is the almost unsurmountable barriers 
which stand in the way of commerce among 
nations. It has been one of his objectives 
to unclog the channels of trade, so that 
goods may move more freely from one na- 
tion to another and a higher degree of 
prosperity may be realized throughout the 
world. 


Accomplishments 


The accomplishments have so far been 
impressive. Since the Reciprocal Tariff 
Act was passed by Congress in June 1934, 
authorizing the President to negotiate trade 
treaties with foreign nations and reduce 
the American tariff on imported goods, this 
country has concluded agreements with 17 
nations. The last of these, the treaty with 
Czechoslovakia, is to go into effect in a 
few days. Negotiations are now under 
way for treaties with a number of other 
nations, including Ecuador, Turkey, Vene- 
zuela, and most important of all, the 
United Kingdom. At present we have 
trade agreements with countries with which 
we do about 38 per cent of our foreign 
trade. If the British agreement is suc- 
cessfully concluded, the percentage of 
American foreign trade covered by agree- 
ments will rise to 59 per cent. 

The United States is perhaps less de- 
pendent upon foreign trade for its eco- 
nomic well-being than any other nation on 
earth; nevertheless, it is hard to conceive 
of anything like prosperous times without 
trade with foreign nations. Much of the 
predepression prosperity was directly due 
to foreign commerce. In 1929 alone more 
than five billion dollars’ worth of American 
goods were sold abroad. During the en- 
tire decade of the twenties, American for- 
eign trade boomed, fluctuating between 
seven and 10 billion dollars a year, except 
in 1920 when it reached the all-time high 
of 13 and a half billion. 


These figures, taken by themselves, are 
rather dull and meaningless. If we break 
down the list of exports and consider the 
individual commodities, we find that for- 
eign trade is an absolute essential to cer- 
tain American industries. As Francis B. 
Sayre, assistant secretary of state, writes 
in a recent issue of The New York Times 
Magazine: 


(Concluded on page 8) 





IN SPRING JAPAN IS A LAND OF RARE BEAUTY 
(From an illustration in ‘Children of the Rising Sun,’ by Willard Price. 


Reynal and Hitchcock.) 








A Practieal Program 


Last week we urged the importance of developing an American spirit, a spirit of 
devotion to the national ideals. We spoke of the need for constructive patriotism in our 
country and for a citizenship interested in realizing the purposes of American democracy. 
But how are these results to be achieved? What can students in the schools do about 
the problem? Here are a few suggestions to the readers of this paper: 

1. Take the problems of American life seriously, study them, resolve that you will 
obtain information concerning the great issues of the time. Study political and economic 
problems objectively. Rule out prejudice and partisanship. Seek the truth, wherever 
the quest may lead. 

2. Make use of the information you have obtained. Make your influence count. 
Engage frequently in conversation on serious subjects. Discuss the problems with which 
you are familiar. State your opinions clearly and forcefully. In this way you will be 
helping to mold public opinion. 

3. Become a member of a club or student forum or citizens council. It makes no 
cifference what the club may be called, provided it is an organization which affords 
members an opportunity to engage frequently in the discussion of community, state, 
national, and international problems. It is highly desirable that such a club be organized 
in every school. The social studies classes in which discussion of public affairs usually 
takes place may last but a semester or a year, then they are over; but the club goes on 
continuously and the members find their participation in discussion unbroken. 

4. Learn all that you can about local problems and local politics. As soon as you 
are old enough to vote, take part in every election, particularly the primaries. See to it 
that you know as much about party matters and how to influence opinion as selfish party 
bosses do. Do not let them outwit you and other decent citizens. 

5. Above all, resolve that you will support public interests. Subordinate the good of 
your political party and your selfish interests to the welfare of your community or your 
nation. People who have axes to grind work at the political game and they will have 
their way unless and until citizens who are interested in the public welfare spend their 
energies devotedly in public service. 

Let no student say that there is nothing for him to do because he is not a voter. One 
does not need to wait until he is a voter to exercise an influence in politics. Those who 
are in positions of power know that their offices depend upon their pleasing the people. 


They try to follow public opinion whenever public opinion is clear and well defined and 


firm. 
nation. 


Those, therefore, who influence public opinion in the long run rule community and 

And any individual who is intelligent and well informed and who expresses him- 
self with clarity and force participates in the molding of public opinion. Citizens who 
are effective and unselfish have an opportunity to rule if they will but bestir themselves 
to action. 


Japanese Strengthen 
Government Control 





Rigid Dictatorship Established in 
Order to Meet More Effec- 
tively War Emergency 


NATIONAL GOALS ANALYZED 


Economic Domination of Asia Seen as 
Basis for Program of Imperial- 
ist Expansion 











Ever since Japan embarked intensively 
upon her imperial drive six and a _ half 
years ago with the conquest of Manchuria, 
the government of Tokyo has steadily tight- 
ened its grip upon every phase of Japanese 
life. Whatever vestiges of democratic gov- 
ernment remained in the Land of the Rising 
Sun have now disappeared. A recently 
enacted law, bitterly but unsuccessfully op- 
posed by large numbers in the Japanese 
parliament, places unlimited powers in the 
hands of the government: power to regu- 
late, control, and even take over private 
property and industry, power to outlaw 
strikes and fix wages and prices, power to 
conscript labor, absolute power over the 
currency, over the press. In a word, the 
dictatorship which was gradually spreading 
its tentacles over Japanese life has now 
become absolute. 

This latest move was enacted for the 
ostensible purpose of enabling the govern- 
ment to act with dispatch and efficiency in 
waging its war against China. All the re- 
sources of the nation, economic and human 
as well as military, are to be used as the 
government decrees. The military leaders 
of Nippon have at last succeeded in break- 
ing down every obstacle to their complete 
ascendancy, and those who insisted upon 
safeguards to democratic principles have 
gone down in defeat. 


Ambitious Program 


Such rigid governmental control is 
deemed essential to the conduct of the 
ambitious program which Japan has under- 
taken for herself. If she is to succeed in 
subduing the Chinese, she must have clear 
sailing; she cannot countenance any inter- 
ference along the domestic front. Eco- 
nomic mobilization is as vital to her ulti- 
mate success as is military mobilization. 
Her agricultural and industrial machine 
must be guided as skillfully as the air, land, 
and sea forces which are directly engaged 
in deadly combat on the battlefield. 

As a matter of fact, it is one of the 
miracles of modern times that a nation 
suffering the natural economic handicaps of 
Japan has been able, and is able, to rise to 
such power and assume a top rank among 
the nations of the world. Japan has few 
economic advantages. She lacks the nat- 
ural resources that have made nations like 
the United States powerful. Time and 
again, dire predictions have been made that 
Japan’s whole economy would crack wide 
open under the strain of her imperial ven- 
ture; that she would be thrown into bank- 
ruptcy. Nevertheless her march continues 
as a bewildered world looks on aghast. 


The secret of Japan’s power and success 
lies in a number of complex factors. The 
concept of Japan’s divine mission is partly 
responsible for it. The whole educational 
system is shaped so as to make young Jap- 
anese ever mindful of this mission and to 
imbue young people with the national 
spirit. Military training begins at the age 
of six and is continued throughout the life 
of the Japanese. This peculiar phenomenon 
is explained by one authority on the Far 











East* as follows in a recently published 
book : 


The training of men who will go to thcir 
doom with the unswerving directness of steel 
robots is a weird and unworldly process. Some 
account of how this miracle against human 
nature is accomplished may be of interest. 

The training begins two thousand years 
before the soldier is born. Bushido (national 
spirit) has taught the Japanese race to think 
well of itself, and the Japanese individual to 
regard himself as nothing but dirt to be 
ground under the chariot wheels of the prog- 
ress of his race. The One must give himself 
for the All. What better racial tradition 
could there be for the making of die-easy 
soldiers ? 

Nor does this will to sacrifice oneself 
for the national good and for the realization 
of Japan’s divine mission confine itself to 
military training. It is to be found in the 
wearisome toil of the farm, in the factories, 
in the Japanese home life; in the willingness 
to endure suffering and hardship that the 
nation may reach its goal. Every phase of 
life has been subjected to the most rigid 
discipline. 


Population Problem 


Mental and physical discipline are essen- 
tial to Japan’s broader purposes. Japan 
proper is smaller than the state of Cal- 
ifornia. Yet she must support a population 
more than half the size of that of the United 
States. Only 15 per cent of the land is 
arable. The result is that Japan is the 
most densely populated of the important 
world powers. Each square mile of arable 
land must support 2,750 persons, as com- 
pared with 2,170 in the United Kingdom, 
1,709 in Belgium, 819 in Italy, 806 in Ger- 
many, 467 in France, and 229 in the United 
States. And the population density is in- 
creasing year by year. The annual increase 
is approximately a million a year. 

Here lies one of the secrets of Japan’s 
overseas expansion, for she cannot support 
her population on her resources. Nor is 
there to be found an outlet abroad, for 
most of the other nations of the world, 
including the United States, have closed 
their doors to Japanese immigration. 

The Japanese farmer is one of the mar- 
vels of the modern world. The average 
farm in that country is but two acres in 
size. Most of them yield enough to sup- 
port an entire family. A typical farmer 
cultivates the soil as intensively as possible. 
He plants wheat, barley, cabbages, radishes, 
potatoes, rice, and raises as many things 
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UNREMITTING LABOR IS THE LOT OF THE AVERAGE JAPANESE FARMER AND WORKER 


(The illustration at the left is from “Children of the Rising Sun,” by Willard Price. 


“On the ground floor, you see, I have 
strawberries and vegetables—the tree above 
is trimmed so they get plenty of sun. On the 
second floor, fruit tree saplings, to be trans- 
planted when they are big enough. On the 
third floor, walnuts. On the fourth floor, 
when the tree is in bloom, bees. 

“Then I have two basements for my sky- 
scraper.” He took me to the edge of the pool. 
Finny shapes darted near the surface—others 
low down. “You notice this pool is screened 
in. I use the bottom for fish culture. I raise 
a kind of fish that prefers that level and 
another kind that makes itself at home in 
the upper level.” 


However intensive the cultivation, Jap- 
anese agriculture cannot support the people. 
Thus early in her march toward progress, 
Japan turned to industry. Today, sons and 
daughters of the Japanese farmer move to 
the cities where they find employment in 
the mills and factories. New plants are 
being erected and Japan is making a sys- 
tematic drive to flood the markets of the 
world with her goods. 


Industrialization 


No other nation in the history of the 
world has equaled Japan’s record of in- 
dustrialization. In a little more than half 
a century, Japan has risen to one of the 
great industrial powers. Her period of 
economic expansion is even briefer. Since 
the close of the World War, she has made 


tial of all Asiatic markets, India. Little 
by little she is stepping in to gobble the 
market which for generations was Britain’s. 
She sells more than twice as much to the 
Dutch East Indies as Holland does. Her 
economic influence is spreading throughout 
Asia, and it is part of Japan’s divine mission 
to be economic, as well as political, over- 
lord of the entire Far East. 


The Philippines 


And, whether we like it or not, Japan 
is already gaining an economic stranglehold 
upon the Philippines. Japanese immigrants 
are establishing themselves there. Eighty 
per cent of the imports of one of the leading 
ports come from Japan. Japanese business 
interests are building roads, setting up 
stores, and selling their wares to the Fil- 
ipinos. They are experimenting with the 
cultivation of new products and the devel- 
opment of Philippine natural resources. 
There seems to be little likelhood that the 
onward sweep of Japan’s economic penetra- 
tion will be turned back; every indication 
points to a continuation of the present 
trend. The sweep is not confined to the 
Far East; it extends to Africa, to South 
America, and even to Europe and the 
United States. 

However ambitious this program may be, 
it is nothing compared with the goals which 





CANADIAN PACIFIC 


VALLEYS AND MOUNTAINS CHARACTERIZE THE JAPANESE COUNTRYSIDE 


as are necessary to feed his family. He 
has a plot of mulberry bushes the leaves 
of which feed the silkworms. 

The Japanese women make clothes for 
the family. Material for the wooden shoes 
is produced on the farm. Unending toil is 
essential to make the two acres yield suffi- 
cient to feed and clothe the Japanese fam- 
ily; unending toil with the most intensive 
cultivation to be found anywhere. Mr. 
Price, in his interesting book already 
quoted, tells of vertical or skyscraper ag- 
riculture which enables the Japanese to 
produce more. As explained to him by a 
Japanese farmer: 


* Price, Willard 
(New York 


“Children of the Rising Sun"’ 
Reynal and Hitchcock. $3) 


inroads on the trade of practically every 
great commercial power. Britain’s position 
of supremacy in the field of textiles is 
being seriously challenged by the cheaper 
Japanese goods; today Japan sells abroad 
half as much cloth as does Great Britain. 
Throughout the Orient, Japanese merchants 
are cutting in on the trade of other powers. 
During the last three years, Japanese ship- 
pers have increased their rubber trade from 
British Malaya to New York from 10 per 
cent to 50 per cent. In Singapore, a British 
possession, they are taking the business 
away from British merchants and bankers. 
Japanese exports to Siam doubled in the 
two years between 1933 and 1935. 

Nor has Japan neglected the most poten- 


Japan has set for herself in China. Her 
greatest hope for the future lies in the 
development of China, in the parts which 
she has already annexed to her empire and 
in those which she is now fighting to con- 
trol. In Manchuria and North China and 
elsewhere, the Japanese are applying the 
same high-pressure methods that worked 
with such phenomenal success in indus- 
trializing their own country. 


Manchukuo 
Already great transformations have taken 
place in Manchukuo, which brought more 
than twice as much territory within the 
Japanese empire as existed before 1931. 
Manchukuo also increased the empire popu- 


Reynal and Hitchcock. 


Right, Publishers Photo.) 


lation to equal that of the United States. 
Japan has great ambitions for the future 
of Manchukuo. Although relatively few 
immigrants have settled there, Japan is 
hoping to place five million within the next 
20 years. As the first premier of the new 
state declared, Manchukuo “has embarked 
upon one of the greatest empire-building 
programs in history.” 

In Manchukuo, the Japanese launched 
their gigantic undertaking by tackling the 
problem of education. They are striving to 
wipe out illiteracy and to prepare the popu- 
lation for its responsibility in an industrial 
state. Special dot the country, 
schools which give instruction in practical 
subjects. There are mining schools, agri- 
cultural schools, engineering schools, all 
giving education for environment. 

In other parts of China, where Japan 
has placed herself in political control, she 
is seeking to exploit and develop to the 
utmost the economic resources. In North 
China, for example, where Japanese influ- 
ence has been increasing during the last 
three years, an extensive program is already 
under way. Japanese experts have been 
sent there to supervise the work of agricul- 
tural development, and millions of dollars 
have been spent in experimental work. Free 
seeds are being distributed to increase the 
production of various foodstuffs which Ja- 
pan sorely needs. 


schools 


Future Aims 


In North China, Japan sees the oppor- 
tunity to make herself largely independent 
of the rest of the world for her supplies 
of. raw cotton and is thus leaving no stone 
unturned to realize her ambition. It is re- 
ported that she hopes in 10 years’ time to 
be able to secure enough cotton from that 
region to meet all her requirements. And 
she has laid plans for the establishment of 
numerous cotton mills where the costs of 
operation are lower than in Japan proper. 
In like manner, she is using North China 
and Manchukuo greatly to increase her 
supplies of wool. The economic march pro- 
ceeds on a number of fronts. As Mr. Price 
says: “Japanese business interests, not halt- 
ing even while Japanese soldiers fight, are 
improving harbors, building highways, in- 
stalling telephones, reclaiming waste lands, 
reforesting, constructing water-supply sys- 
tems, mining coal, iron, and gold, starting 
factories to turn out articles of daily need, 
establishing ‘cultural enterprises,’ including 
research institutes, libraries, and technical 
schools.” 

And all this proceeds while Japanese 
armies gain a greater grip on Chinese terri- 
tory; while new puppet governments are 
established in the parts of China which 
have fallen before the Japanese military 
machine. Japan has mapped an enormous 
program for herself in China. Its success- 
ful conclusion is regarded by the Japanese 
as a matter of life and death. But it is also 
a race against time, for it has placed the 
Japanese people and the Japanese economy 
under a terrific strain, a strain which can 
be withstood only by establishing the most 
rigid controls over every phase of Japanese 
life. 
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China: From scattered re- 
ports that appear, however, to 
be authentic, there has 
emerged in recent weeks a pic- 
ture of the Chinese forces no 
longer fleeing at the first sight 
of Japanese but rather pitting 
such resistance against the in- 
vader as to evoke from a cor- 
respondent in Asia the obser- 
vation that “Japan has already 
lost the war.” 

Until the Chinese prove that 
they can sustain an offensive 
or at least succeed in check- 
mating the Japanese, that judg- 
ment is perhaps premature. Yet 
there can be no doubt that for 
the time being, at any rate, 
the Japanese drive into the in- 
terior has been stemmed. In 
southwestern Shantung Prov- 
ince, along the Grand Canal at 
the point where it cuts 
athwart the Yellow River, the Chinese have 
forced the enemy to withdraw from previ- 
ously occupied positions, and the Chinese 
have likewise threatened Japanese com- 
munications near Peiping, in the north, 
and near Nanking. 

Apparently the spearhead of this resur- 
gent Chinese army is the Chinese Com- 
munist forces whose guerilla tactics are 
especially well suited to an enemy with 
vastly superior equipment. Concentrated, 
at the start of the war, in the northern part 
of Shensi Province, they are said to have 
moved across Hopeh, where they gained the 
support of 7,000,000 peasants, and from 
there to have deployed, one section operat- 
ing to the north and the other gradually 
moving southward to attack Japanese sec- 
tors along the Lunghai railway. 

That Tokyo regards the situation with 
concern may be seen in the fact that the 
cabinet has already made use of the na- 
tional mobilization bill which empowers 
the government to employ all the nation’s 
resources to prosecute the war. 


* * * 


Mexico: The recent action of President 
Lazaro Cardenas in seizing the properties 
of American and British oil companies, 
valued at $450,000,000, has led to retalia- 
tory measures by the United States. In a 
move apparently designed to show Wash- 
ington’s displeasure with the way in which 


sapere 


WIDE WORLD 


LOOKING SADLY AT THE WRECKAGE 


In Belchite, Spain, which was recently a victim of the civil war, there is a statue 
bust of Goya, celebrated Spanish artist. 
standing intact, after bombardment. 


Mexico dealt with the oil dispute, as well 
as with her previously announced policy 
of raising tariffs against American goods, 
the United States treasury has decided to 
stop buying Mexican silver. During the 
first three months of this year, $22,500,000 
of the metal had been shipped to the United 
States from Mexico. 

So President Cardenas is now faced with 
a twofold problem. He has to find mar- 
kets for the oil now produced under gov- 
ernment supervision, a task made most 
difficult by the fact that the dispossessed 
foreign oil companies, which control about 
85 per cent of the tankers in the oil trade, 
will not put their tankers at the disposal 
of the government. And second, he has to 
find purchasers for the Mexican silver, no 
less difficult since it is the silver purchase 
policy of the American government that 
gives this metal its currently high value in 
the world market. 

What especially disturbs the Mexican 
government is that its agrarian program, 
whereby landless peasants were provided 
with plots of their own, is now jeopardized 
by the threatened loss of revenues. About 
a third of its income has hitherto come 
from the taxes on oil and metals. 


*x* * * 


France: With the money provided, iron- 
ically enough, by German reparation pay- 
ments, France has built a string of power- 
ful underground fortifications running 
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COURTESY POST 


MAGINOT LINE 
A diagram of the mighty fortifications which France has constructed along her German frontier. 


An odd twist of fate left the statue 
The countenance appears to look down sadly 
at the ruins of the town in which the artist spent his youth. 





along the German border from 
Switzerland to Belgium. Known 
as the Maginot Line, after the 
name of its designer, this de- 
fense barrier, together with the 
extension now planned along 
the Belgian frontier, is ex- 
pected by the French to guard 
them against invasion. 

The French claim that no 
army can pass the Maginot 
Line. Its 14,000 “pill poxes,” 
or cement block houses, can 
spread a curtain of bullets in 
every possible approach. Far 
below these gun turrets there 
are hidden structures contain- 
ing a maze of passages, stair- 
ways, and chambers. A mil- 
lion men can live in the Magi- 
not Line if the need arises. 
Each of the forts has sleeping 
quarters, kitchens, a hospital, 
a power plant, and storerooms 
for food and ammunition. Some of them 
have been constructed as much as a thou- 
sand feet underground, thus removing the 
danger of aerial attack. Most of the larger 
forts are connected by an electric railway. 
Fresh air is pumped into the passages and 
rooms from a station miles in the rear, to 
protect the defenders from a gas attack. 
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Spain: The Spanish loyalists are in des- 
perate straits. No other phrase can accu- 
rately describe the situation confronting 
the Barcelona government. In a series of 
swift drives, General Franco, the insurgent 
leader, has advanced to Catalonia and at 
the time of writing was within 80 miles of 
Barcelona. There is little hope that the 
loyalists will be able to hold the insurgents, 
for although they have sufficient man 
power, they are without means of opposing 
the enemy’s superior equipment. Within the 
last two months, according to the New 
York Times, Italy and Germany have 
shipped huge quantities of tanks, heavy ar- 
tillery, and planes to the insurgents in or- 
der to bring the war to a speedy end. 

As the threat of a loyalist defeat became 
more imminent, agitation grew in France 
for sending help to the loyalists. Premier 
Blum was said to be favorable to the pro- 
posal. He was represented as fearing that 
an insurgent victory would place fascist 
forces at France’s southern border. But 
because of opposition by London, no aid 
was sent to Barcelona. And in order to as- 
sure that the French government would 
not again change its mind, the Italian for- 
eign office warned the Paris cabinet that 
intervention on the side of Barcelona would 
lead to a European war. 


* * * 


German Austria: The following is a 
list of the things that have happened in 
Austria since she was taken over by Ger- 
many and made part of the Third Reich: 

Jews have been ousted from government 
jobs. They have been dismissed from such 
professions as law. They have been de- 
prived of the right to vote. They have been 
forbidden entrance to universities. They 
have been subjected to personal indigni- 
ties. Jewish organizations, even those purely 
cultural in their activities, have been dis- 
solved and their buildings seized. Promi- 
nent Jews have been imprisoned. Jewish 
stores have been looted. 

Buildings belonging to Catholic organi- 
zations have been seized. Funds found in 
these buildings have been confiscated. A 
number of priests have been imprisoned. 
In various cities, Catholics holding high 
municipal posts have been dismissed. 

All political organizations have been abol- 
ished, save only the Nazi party. The press 
has been completely muzzled, and foreign 
correspondents have been warned not to 


write anything likely to displease the Ger- 
man authorities. Those who declined to 
heed this warning have been expelled from 
the country, among them George E. R. 
Gedye, the Central European correspond- 
ent for the New York Times and the Daily 
Telegraph and Morning Post of London. 


x* * * 


Great Britain: In spite of added evi- 
dence, such as the creation of a German 
fleet on the Danube, that Chancellor Hitler 
seeks to dominate all Central Europe from 
the Black Sea to the Baltic, the British 
government has refused to give more than 
a shadowy outline of its future foreign 
policy. Since the day of Germany’s inva- 
sion of Austria, the question everyone had 
been asking was: Will England come to 
Czechoslovakia’s aid if she is attacked by 
Germany? 

Neville Chamberlain, the British prime 
minister, has now given the answer. But 
the answer is vague. Outlining his govern- 
ment’s future policy the other day, Cham- 
berlain assured France and Belgium that 
they could rely upon British assistance in 





ACME 


CHAMBERLAIN MUST GO! 


Wes the cry raised by demonstrators in London's 
Trafalgar Square, as they gathered to protest the 
Prime Minister's foreign policy. 


case of aggression upon their territory. 
But he refused to give Czechoslovakia a 
similar guarantee. 

The prime minister did not definitely 
exclude the possibility of Britain’s com- 
ing to the aid of the Czechs. On the con- 
trary, he declared that even though no 
pledges were given, Britain might fight. 
But he reserved his government’s right to 
decide upon the proper course of action 
when the time comes for a decision. 

*x* * * 


The Japanese government has agreed to 
pay the $2,214,000 demanded by the United 
States in payment for damages resulting 
from the sinking of the gunboat Panay 
and three American oil tankers on the 
Yangtze River last December. 
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HARRIS AND EWING 


CHERRY BLOSSOM TIME IN THE NATION’S CAPITAL 


The famous Japanese cherry trees which encircle the Tidal Basin were out earlier than usual this year. 


Thousands 


of visitors came to Washington to view the ever-popular spectacle. 


Through the Senate 


The bill giving the President power to re- 
organize the executive branch of the govern- 
ment, explained in detail in last week’s issue 
of THe AMERICAN OBSERVER, passed the Sen- 
ate last week by a 49 to 42 vote, after a fight 
which became extremely intense in the last 
few days. Now the bill will go to the House 
of Representatives. The House has already 
passed three separate bills which give the 
President the general reorganizing powers, set 
up a Department of Welfare, and provide six 
assistants for the President. Two highly de- 
batable provisions of the Senate bill, one deal- 
ing with civil service and the other with the 
comptroller general’s office, have not been dis- 
cussed in the House. It is likely that the 
House will disregard its separate bills and 
consider the Senate proposal, 


FDR in Georgia 


President Roosevelt has been in Georgia 
lately, on a vacation from his duties at the 
White House. He spent most of the time 
resting in his cottage on Pine Mountain, near 
Warm Springs. He visited his 1,000-acre 
farm nearby, and checked up to see what ef- 
fect the new Agricultural Adjustment Act 
would have on F. D. Roosevelt, farmer. He 
also visited the paralysis hospital at Warm 
Springs several times; he is president of the 
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ACME 


ARTHUR £. MORGAN 


Receives the press after having been removed from the 
TVA board by President Roosevelt. 


Foundation which supports it, and is largely 
responsible for its development. 

On his way to Pine Mountain, the Presi- 
dent stopped off in Gainesville, Georgia, to 
attend the dedication of a monument in his 
honor. Two years ago he visited Gainesville 
and found it in ruins from a tornado. This 
year he saw a Gainesville which has been re- 
built into a better city than it was in 1936. 
The President congratulated the Gainesville 
citizens on their hard work and unselfish co- 
operation; although they had been aided by 


RFC loans, PWA grants, and WPA labor, the 
spirit of the people themselves had made 
possible the accomplishments, he said. 

The rest of his speech was not so com- 
plimentary to Georgia and the South. The 
President reiterated his belief that wages are 
too low in the southern states. The South 
might as well face facts, he said. Wages 
must be raised to create more purchasing 
power, so that the millions of people in the 
low-income class will have money to buy the 
necessities of life, and so that industry will 
have a market for its products. He criticized 
the “selfish few,” the powerful interests who 
have held back national progress. If a few 
Gainesville citizens had shown the same at- 
titude, he concluded, Gainesville would never 
be what it is today. 


Congress into TVA 


A congressional investigation of the TVA 
seems almost certain. The Senate has passed 
a resolution calling for a 10-man committee, 
composed of five senators and five represent- 
atives, to make a thorough study of the Au- 
thority’s practices and policies. It is likely 
that the House will agree to the resolution. 

Such an investigation would undoubtedly 
go into the question of TVA competition with 
private utility companies. It would certainly 
take up the charges which former Chairman 
Arthur E. Morgan has made against the other 
two Board members, Harcourt Morgan and 
David Lilienthal, and their complaints against 
him. 

Meanwhile, Harcourt Morgan is serving as 
chairman of the TVA. President Roosevelt 
has officially removed Arthur E. Morgan from 
the position. The latter has not decided 
whether he will contest the President’s right 
to remove him, although the President’s op- 
ponents in Congress have had and will have 
plenty to say on the subject. 


The Smiths 


How does the average American family 
spend its money? First, of course, we must 
know what is the “average American family.” 
According to a recent Public Affairs Pamphlet 
written by Maxwell Stewart, a very large pro- 
portion of American families falls into a class 
which we might label “the Smiths.” Mr. 
Smith is a mechanical or clerical worker; he 
has a wife, a son, and a daughter, and sup- 
ports his family on $100 to $125 a month. 

The Smiths spend 33 cents of each dollar 
for food. Sixteen cents go for rent or as 
payment on a house; another 16 cents for 
fuel, light, water, and property tax. Clothing 
takes 10 cents of each dollar. Transporta- 
tion takes nine cents; about half of the 
Smith families own automobiles. A nickel of 
each dollar goes to the doctor, the dentist, or 
the hospital. Another nickel provides the 
Smiths with amusements, usually moving pic- 
tures. Only a small portion of the amuse- 
ment budget is spent for reading matter, prob- 
ably a daily newspaper and an occasional 
magazine. Two cents go to the barber or 
the beauty operator. The Smiths give three 


cents of each dollar to a church or to some 
charitable organization. Education takes only 
half a cent from each dollar, but this is in 
addition to the share of the Smiths’ tax bur- 
den which helps support the public schools. 
Taxes take quite a chunk of the Smiths’ dollar, 
but usually indirectly through taxes on food, 
gasoline, amusements, cigarettes, etc. 

One might expect the Smiths to save a 
little. In 1936, however, the year in which 
the government gathered the figures from 
which Mr. Stewart wrote his pamphlet, the 
Smiths did not put aside a cent for future 
misfortunes. 


To Aid Refugees 


The United States has asked 29 other na- 
tions to form an international committee to 
aid refugees—persons who have left or desire 
to leave their native country because of con- 
ditions within the country, and who are look- 
ing for some place to settle. The proposal 
first specified political refugees from Ger- 
many, such as the Jews, but was later broad- 
ened to include Italy, Russia, and Spain. Ac- 
cording to the proposal, the money to finance 
the committee’s work would be provided by 
private organizations within the various coun- 
tries; the committee itself would merely su- 
pervise and try to speed up the emigration. 
The suggestion is receiving favorable comment 
abroad, especially in Great Britain. 

The State Department made it clear that 
the United States does not intend to raise its 
quota on the number of persons allowed to 


enter this country from foreign nations, nor 
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GEE WHIZ! CAN'T A FELLA CHANGE HIS MIND» 


SHOEMAKER IN CHICAGO DAILY NEws 


makes it necessary for him to take the bad 
pictures. He buys the entire series without 
knowing what types of pictures are included, 
or who is to play in them. 

At present there is a bill before the Senate 
to make “block booking,” as it is called, 
illegal. The bill would put each picture on 
its own merits—theatre owners could buy it 
or reject it. They would not be forced to 
take the bad in order to get the good. That 
is the argument put up by a number of edu. 
cational organizations which are backing the 
bill. They contend that block booking is re. 
sponsible to a great extent for the many in- 
ferior moving pictures which are shown; 
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many and 


countries to lift their emi- 
Under the present limits, Ger- 


Austria may send about 27,000 to 


the United States each year; Italy, 6,000; 
Russia, 3,000; and Spain, 250. 
Block Booking 

A moving picture proprietor, in order 
to get pictures produced by any one of 


the eight important companies, must sign up 
to take all of the 50 or so pictures produced 
by that company during the year. Three or 
four contracts completely fill the demands of 
a single theatre. Although such a contract 
assures the theatre owner of getting the good 
pictures which the company produces, it also 
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producers would make better movies if they 
had to sell each one separately. 

The big companies claim that block book- 
ing is a necessity. It assures them of a cer- 
tain market for each picture ahead of time, 
and in that way they are fairly certain that 
each picture will at least pay for itself. 


On Going to War 


Almost two-thirds of the young Americans 
between 16 and 25 believe that war is “need- 
less and preventable.” Another 25 per cent of 
the 20 million persons between those ages be- 
lieves that war is an evil, but a necessary one. 


A very small minority regards any war is 
justifiable. 
The American Youth Commission ques 


tioned a representative group of 13,000 young 
men and women to get these opinions. It 
found that a third of the boys would volu- 
teer if the United States declared war. Am 
other third would go if drafted, while 10 per 
cent would fight only if a foreign army it 
vaded the United States. Twelve per cent 
said they would refuse to fight under any Cit- 
cumstances; the rest were undecided. The 
girls were even more opposed to war than 
were the boys. Only a fourth of them said 
that they would advise their brothers, hus 
bands, or sweethearts to volunteer, while less 
than a third would want them to go if 
drafted. Twenty per cent believed the met 
should refuse to fight. 

The Commission found enthusiasm for wat 
runs higher among younger persons; more 
16-year-olds than 24-year-olds 
would volunteer. From its study, the Com 
mission concluded that antiwar education 


having considerable effect—college graduates fj 
made up a large portion of the group which 


said it would not fight under any provocation. 
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DOYLE IN N. Y¥. POST 
However, as the report points out, “when 
the martial music starts, young people prob- 
ably will do what they don’t anticipate at 
present.” 


“Alkygas”’ 


Agrol is a fluid manufactured from corn, 
small grains, and sorghum. When mixed with 
gasoline, it produces a powerful motor fuel 
commonly called “‘alkygas,” supposedly much 
more efficient than gasoline alone. A _ plant 
in Atchison, Kansas, has been producing agrol 
for several years. Now the American Chemi- 
cal Foundation, which operates the Kansas 


have been closed periodically; new applicants 
are being refused.’ One reason is that more 
and more of the burden is being placed on 
the state and local governments, who are not 
able to bear it. They have had to cut down 
the amount of aid given to unemployed and 
dependent persons. In some states, the food 
allowances for a family of four is only $11.90 
a month. Many children cannot go to school 
because they lack sufficient clothing; each 
month the number of families turned out of 
their homes because they cannot pay their 
rent increases. 

That is the situation, in spite of the fact 
that the nation’s relief bill for one month, 
January, was 207 million dollars. About 
5,600,000 families, including more than 20 
million people, received aid of one sort or 
another. The WPA accounted for almost half 
of the relief payments. State and local gov- 
ernments contributed about 47 million dollars. 
The Social Security Board, the CCC, and 
the Farm Security Administration paid out 
the rest. 


Salmon Settlement 


The Japanese government has promised to 
prevent Japanese fishermen from catching 
salmon off the shores of Alaska, thus settling 
a dispute between the United States and Ja- 
pan which might have had serious conse- 
quences. For the last two years, Japanese 
fishermen have been anchoring their ships in 
Alaskan waters. There they have caught and 
packed thousands of cases of salmon. The 
Alaskan fishermen became alarmed at the in- 
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factory, is building another $500,000 plant in 
Sioux City, Iowa. If the new motor fuel 
continues to grow in popularity, the Founda- 
tion hopes to build plants in Missouri, Ne- 
braska, and other states where corn is grown 
There are already several thousand filling sta- 
tions in the region which sell gasoline blended 
with agrol. 

The Foundation’s purpose in developing 
this use for corn and other agricultural prod- 
ucts is to give the farmers a new market for 
their crops, as well as to provide a better 
motor fuel. The agrol plants will use about 
1,500,000 bushels of corn this year. 


On Relief 


People on relief have had a harder time 
during the last winter than they have had for 
several years. The American Association of 
Social Workers studied the relief situation in 
28 states. It reported that “relief allowances, 
already below levels necessary to maintain life 
and health, have been further pared; relief has 
been made hard to get and difficult to en- 
dure; medical care and clothing allowances 
tave been eliminated; administrative expenses 
have been slashed arbitrarily; relief offices 


















NOTICE 
As has been announced in the daily 
Press, “The Literary Digest” has post- 
Poned publication indefinitely while 
the magazine is going through the 
Process of reorganization. Teachers 
Who selected “The Literary Digest” 
a8 a supplementary magazine are re- 
quested to make a substitution from 
our list. We shall be glad to make 
the changes as soon as we are noti- 
| fied of the substitutions made. We 
regret this unavoidable inconvenience 
and shall cooperate to insure delivery 
of your new selection with as little 
elay as possible. 
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roads which the Japanese were making on the 
supply of salmon. For years the Alaskans 
and the United States government have 
worked to build up this supply. The govern- 
ment has spent millions of dollars on surveys 
and hatcheries. The fishermen have used cer- 
tain kinds of nets; they have fished in re- 
stricted areas and only at set times, to make 
certain that a sufficient number of salmon 
would be left to lay eggs for future catches. 

The Japanese followed no such restrictions. 
They fished when and where they pleased. A 
few years of such fishing, said the Alaskans, 
and there would be no salmon left. They 
threatened to take action themselves if the 
government did not move to protect their 
means of making a living. 
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THE DOPE FIEND 
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U. S. BUREAU OF FISHERIES 


HAPPIER DAYS AHEAD FOR ALASKAN FISHERMEN 


Japan has agreed to prevent her subjects from fishing for salmon off the coast of Alaska. 


Destructive Japanese 


methods were ruining the American industry, fishermen claimed 
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ODAY’S airwaves around the globe are a 
babble of German, Italian, Arabic, Russian, 
English, and Spanish speeches, mixed in with 
music and entertainment. César Saerchinger 
could have chosen no better time than this 
era of critical broadcasting competition to 


write “Hello America!” (Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin. $3.50). His survey describes the 
growth and development of international 


broadcasting from the days when it was a 
thrill to stay up until two o’clock in the morn- 
ing to hear a sputtering and cracking foreign 
station. In those early days, too, a listener on 
American networks might hear a New York 
announcer say, “We now switch you to Lon- 
don. Hello London!” Then, through static 
and interference that sounded like the* pound- 
ing waves of the Atlantic over which the broad- 
casts came, traveled the voice of an English 
announcer saying that George V was stepping 
up to the microphone with a Christmas greet- 
ing for the world. 

Now these foreign broadcasts are more 
commonplace. Radio science has improved 
tremendously since the early attempts, as 
Mr. Saerchinger points out. When he first 
helped to bring an important European broad- 
cast to America over the Columbia Broad- 
casting System, there were still technical diffi- 
culties. That was in 1930, and he was working 
on the hookups which brought descriptions of 
the Five Power Naval Conference in London 
to listeners in the United States. Programs 
came rapidly after that initial experiment, 
bringing us messages from the Prince of 
Wales, Lord Snowden, H. G. Wells, George 
Bernard Shaw, G. K. Chesterton, Pope Pius 
XI, and many other important figures. 

Today, most of the early difficulties have 
been ironed out. The author states that there 
has been a race between science and politics. 
He says that “radio, which might have been 
free—the freest mode of communication yet 
discovered—was shackled; after the experi- 
ence of the war no European government could 
permit its unhampered development; no coun- 
try in the world could afford to ignore its 
sinister potentialities. Aside from its peaceful 
functions, it is being used to spread propa- 
ganda and hatred through the world. Radio 
communications are being perfected and or- 
ganized to be capable of terrific efficiency in 
‘the next war’.” 

This grim picture is Mr. Saerchinger’s fore- 
cast in conclusion to his story of experiences in 
European broadcasting as a representative of 
an American company. His survey is replete 
with anecdotes about the many famous per- 
sons whom he has cajoled to appear before 
the microphone. 

x *x * 


T IS difficult to believe that W. Somerset 
Maugham is actually ready to quit writing. 
Yet in his autobiography, “The Summing Up” 
(Garden City, New York: Doubleday, Doran. 
$2.50), he says that it would have exasperated 
him to have died before writing this book, 


because when it is finished he can “face the 
future with serenity, for I shall have rounded 
off my life’s work.” He does, however, hope 
that it will not be his last book, thus leaving 
the reader to expect more works to follow the 
numerous novels, short stories, travel accounts, 
and plays that have preceded. 

Mr. Maugham uses his autobiography chiefly 
to tell what he thinks about writing and the 
world at large. Limiting the personal narra- 
tive, he does not drag in all that might have 
been told about his private life. The reader 
will welcome this demonstration of what it is 
to be a writer without invading the private 
realm of being a person. Mr. Maugham tells 
what he thinks about, what makes him write, 
and where he gets his ideas. With candor, he 
says that “in my twenties the critics said I 
was brutal, in my thirties they said I was 
flippant, in my forties they said I was cynical, 
in my fifties they said I was competent, and 
now in my sixties they say I am superficial.” 

x Ok x 


OUISE WARE revives interest in an early 

New Yorker, Jacob Riis, whose reform 
efforts in their day were just as well known as 
the work of Mayor La Guardia is today. In 
a careful biography, “Jacob A. Riis” (New 
York: Appleton-Century. $3), Miss Ware tells 
the story of the man who was a crony 
of Theodore Roosevelt and Lincoln Steffens. 
Riis left his native Denmark when a lad in 





SOMERSET MAUGHAM 
(From a portrait by Gerald Kelly.) 


1870, and arrived as a total stranger to New 
York’s tall buildings and mobs of people. With- 
in a few years he gained footing as a newspaper 
reporter, and followed his assignments through 
slums, sweatshops, factories, and police courts. 
These experiences showed him that there were 
intolerable social conditions which needed at- 
tention. He opened the eyes of New Yorkers 
with articles, books, and lectures about their 
own city. Later he contended successfully for 
improvements and reforms. Miss Ware’s ac- 
count pictures this busy life which won for 
him nation-wide recognition.—J. H. A. 
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The Background of Foreign Trade 


S A background to the article on for- 

eign trade and tariffs which appears 
elsewhere in this issue of THE AMERICAN 
OBSERVER, we Shall discuss here certain 
facts about foreign trade in general, certain 
basic economic facts and theories which 
must govern the commercial relations of 
one nation with another. In a previous 
issue (see THE AMERICAN OBSERVER, March 
21), we reviewed the trends of American 
foreign trade during the last century and 
a half. 

During the last several decades, the 
United States has had what is known in the 
language of economics as a “favorable bal- 
ance of trade”; that is, it has sold more 
abroad than it has purchased abroad. Since 
the beginning of the century, American 
exports have exceeded American imports by 
more than 20 billion dollars. If the reverse 
had been the case, the 
United States would 
have had an “unfa- 
vorable balance of 
trade”’—an excess of 
imports over exports. 

In speaking of for- 
eign trade, one gener- 
ally thinks only of the 
various commodities 
which are shipped 
from one nation to 
another. One thinks of 
the raw silk and coffee 
and rubber and tin and nickel and man- 
ganese that we purchase from every part 
of the world, and the automobiles and raw 
cotton and wheat and typewriters and elec- 
trical equipment that go to make up our 
list of exports. These items are the most 
important articles of international trade. 
But they are not the only items which make 
up a complete balance sheet of foreign 
commerce. 
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Invisible Items 


Americans buy from foreigners and sell 
to them a lot of things which fall into a 
different category but which have the same 
effect upon the United States as imports 
and exports of goods. Every year, for ex- 
ample, millions upon millions of dollars are 
paid out by Americans to foreigners. The 
tourists pay money traveling on foreign 
ships, in foreign trains; they spend money 
for hotel bills abroad, for goods they pur- 
chase. Frequently, American immigrants 
send money to relatives and parents abroad. 
American corporations send money to pay 
interest on bonds and dividends on stocks 
held by foreigners. 


In order to find out whether a nation has 
a favorable or an unfavorable balance of 
trade, all these exports, visible and invis- 
ible, must be added up, and all the items 
of import, visible and invisible, must be 
added. It is the difference between the two 
totals which determines whether a nation’s 
trade balance is favorable or unfavorable. 
And during the last several decades, the 
trade balance of the United States has been 
distinctly favorable. 


Balance Necessary 


Is this not a good thing for the United 
States? Will we as a nation not be more 
prosperous if we can manage to sell to for- 
eigners more goods and services than we 
purchase from them? Such might be the 
case if the foreigners were able to pay us 
for the excess of goods and services which 
they buy from us. As a matter of fact, 
however, no nation can purchase more 
abroad than it sells. In the long run, its 
exports and imports must balance; other- 
wise the machinery which runs foreign trade 
will jam. 

Foreigners must pay for their imports of 
goods and services in the currency of the 
country from which they buy. They can- 
not use their own currency. And the only 
way this money can be acquired is through 
the sale of their own goods abroad. Thus 
Englishmen can buy American goods only 
so long as they can obtain dollars, and these 
dollars are obtained by the sale of English 
goods to Americans. The only other way 
by which payment can be made is through 
the shipment of gold, and no nation has a 
sufficient gold reserve to ship much of it 
abroad. 

How, if this is true, has the United States 
managed all these years to keep a favorable 
balance of trade? How has it been able 
to sell more abroad than it has purchased 
abroad? The answer is that Americans 
have lent foreigners sufficient sums to make 
up the difference. Between 1915 and 1929, 
billions of dollars of American capital went 
abroad. Part of it was lent by the United 
States government; part of it by private 
investors who purchased foreign securities. 
The war debts have been in default for 
several years and many of the private debts 
have turned sour; all because foreigners 
have been unable to sell sufficient goods 
and services to the United States to obtain 
the money necessary to make payments 
That is why the importance of tariff policy 
cannot be overlooked in a world where for- 
eign trade plays such a vital role. 





All these items, all the things 
for which Americans pay money 
to foreigners have the same effect 
as the direct imports of various 
commodities. There is no differ- 
ence between transactions of this 
kind and transactions involving 
the placing of orders and the ship- 
ment of goods to this country. 
Thus all these items are known as 1919 
imports, but they are differenti- 
ated from the regular imports by 
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being called “invisible” imports. “a 

There are also a number of 
items which must be added to our _ 
list of exports; “invisible” exports 
they are called. These constitute 193! 
goods and services furnished by 
Americans and paid for by for- 1933 
eigners. They are made up of 
money spent by foreign tourists sate 
in this country, money spent for 
shipping charges, money spent by 
foreigners to pay interest on bonds ™ 
and dividends on stock of foreign 
governments and _ corporations 1936 
which Americans have bought. 
Every year Americans receive 1957 
hundreds of millions of dollars 


EXPORTS AND IMPORTS BY THE UNITED STATES 


SHADED PORTION SHOWS “FAVORABLE” BALANCE OF TRADE 
EACH FIGURE—: BILLION IN IMPORTS 


TOTAL IMPORTS 
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for these various items. They add 
greatly to the total of American 
exports. 


U. S. EXPORTS AND IMPORTS SINCE 1914 


(Adapted from a chart in “Made in U. S. A.” Courtesy Foreign 


Policy Association.) 
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COURTESY LOEW'S THEATRES 


WASH o c 


DO AMERICAN MOVING PICTURES GIVE A TRUE PICTURE OF AMERICAN LIFE? 


Seventy per cent of the British students asked this question think they do. 


students asked think they do not. 


Sixty-six per cent of the American 


(The above illustration is from the motion picture, ‘‘The Goldwyn Follies.’’) 
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EVERAL weeks ago, we printed on this page a list of statements about America which 


had previously been submitted to hundreds of English students. 


We gave the answers 


of these students, showing whether they agreed, disagreed, or had no opinion with respect 


to each of the statements. 


At that time, we asked our readers to reply to the statements just as the British students 
had done, telling with respect to each statement whether they agreed, disagreed, or had 


no opinion. 
of the country, sent in their answers. 


We received a nation-wide response. 
We have reduced these answers to percentages, 


Thousands of readers, living in all parts 


showing the per cent which agreed to each statement, the per cent which disagreed, and 


the per cent which had no opinions. 


BRITISH AMERICAN 
Dis- No Dis- No 
Agree agree Opinion Agree agree Opinion 


1. American moving pictures give a true picture 

of American life 70 8626 | 30 3=«66 4 
2. The U. S. should join the League of Nations 91 2 7 31 59 10 
3. The U. S. is more democratic than England 9 82 9 oe 3 
4. It is easier to acquire wealth in the U. S. than 

in England 87 6 : 68 14 18 
5. The union of the English-speaking peoples 

would safeguard the welfare of the world 61 7 32 44 34 22 
6. There are many art museums in the U. S. 9 53 3&8 49 36 15 
7. U. S. would join Great Britain in any future 2 

war 84 7 9 46 10 14 
8. Americans are boastful 90 3 7 78 8631 6 
9. The Negro is badly treated in the U. S. 91 3 6 47 18 5 
10. Justice is effective in the U. S. 21 71 8 49 43 8 
11. Americans speak very bad English 84 11 5 63 33 4 
12. All Americans use slang 98 1 1 63 35 2 
13. American-made products never have the 

quality of British-made products 89 6 5 a i 10 
14. Great Britain should not have to pay her war 

debts to the U. S. 70 = 21 9 9 87 4 
15. Americans are good sportsmen 52 36 12 64 32 4 
16. Americans carry speed to excess 71 19 10 80 15 5 


It will be noted that there is a great difference in the way the British and American 


students look upon Americans and American problems. 


international misunderstandings to arise. 
tion is inadequate. 


This shows how easy it is for 


The trouble is twofold. For one thing, informa- 
The other big trouble comes from our prejudices. 


When we look 


either at ourselves or at others, we tend to see what we want to see. 


Are You Sure of Your Facts? 


1. What percentage of America’s for- 
eign trade is now covered by trade agree- 
ments? 


2. Give an example of an invisible ex- 
port; an invisible import. 


3. Britain’s trade with the Far East is 
being adversely affected by Japan’s in- 
creased sales of what product? 


4. True or False: Japan is economically 
more self-sufficient than the United 
States. 


5. How many young people between 
the ages of 16 and 25 would volunteer to 
go to war? 


6. Agrol is (a) an artificial silk; (b) a 
poison gas; (c) a fluid made from corn 
used as a motor fuel; (d) an Italian lake 
near the Brenner Pass; (e) the name of 
Mexico’s agricultural program; (f) a 
Spanish city recently captured by the in- 
surgents. 


8. How much of each dollar does the 
average American family spend for food? 


9. True or False: The Chinese armies 
have recently made substantial gains 
against the Japanese. 


Can You Defend Your Opinions? 


1. Would you favor liberalizing the 
American immigration laws in order to 


permit more oppressed peoples to enter 
this country? 


2. Economically, do you think China 
would be better off, or worse off, as a 
result of greater Japanese control? 


3. What justification do you see for a 
lower wage scale in the South than in 
the North? 


4. Do you think the United States 
should take steps to increase its imports? 


5. If you were a member of the French 
cabinet, would you be in favor of inter- 
vening in the Spanish civil war on the 
side of the loyalists? Why? 














Your Vocabulary 














Do you know the meaning of the italicized 
words in the following sentences? Many 
of Hitler's statements are utterly prepos- 
terous. Salt is soluble in water. Summer 
days bring a feeling of lJassitude. Words- 
worth wrote that a child is more ingenuous 
than a man. London police permit speakers 
in Hyde Park to deliver diatribes against 
the government. Money is only one cri- 
terion of success. Many a rich man has be- 
come poor through the vicissitudes of life. 
The busy man had a predilection for music. 
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THE AMERICAN OBSERVER 


Successful Program of Student Discussion 


SHORT time ago, two members of 
the editorial staff of the Civic Edu- 
cation Service attended a conference of 
young people at Philadelphia. The con- 
ference was composed of some 600 high 
school students from southeastern Penn- 
sylvania, New Jersey, Delaware, and east- 
ern Maryland. It was sponsored by the 
Civic Forum League, an _ organization 
launched by Temple University in 1933. 


A 


If the recent conference did nothing else, 
it disproved the widely held theory that 
young people of high school age cannot 
become interested in public problems, prob- 
lems of national and international concern; 
that they are so absorbed in social activi- 
ties, athletic and _ trivialities 
that they have time for nothing else. It 
also disproved that young people regard 
such problems and studies as burdensome 
chores, to be disposed of as quickly and 
painlessly as possible, in much the same 
way as most of the courses in high school 
are treated. 


contests, 


An overwhelming majority of the 600 
delegates who met at Philadelphia displayed 
a living interest in the problems of the 
hour. And the comments which 
made were, for the most part, extremely 
intelligent and carefully thought out. On 
the whole, the conference compared favor- 
ably with similar meetings of adults. As a 
matter of fact, there seemed to be less 
prejudice, less emotion, and a greater de- 
sire to learn the truth than is found in the 
usual conference of adults. 


were 


Topics Discussed 

Nor did the young people waste their 
time discussing problems of no great im- 
portance, or problems about which there is 
little controversy. All the subjects are 
vitally important at the present time and 
most of them are highly controversial in 
nature. The students were not afraid to 
take definite stands on these issues, were 
not afraid to express themselves freely. 
And generally these opinions were but- 
tressed by a wealth of fact and concrete in- 
formation, resulting from careful thought 
and analysis. The students showed that 
they had read and thought about the prob- 
lems which were up for consideration dur- 
ing the day. 

The topics discussed at the Philadelphia 
meeting were divided into two general 
groups. The first dealt with various mat- 
ters of economic control which have been 
considered by the national legislature dur- 
ing recent months, and the second several 


social experiments for individual better- 
ment. Under the first division came four 
topics: (1) crop control; (2) flood con- 


trol and power projects; (3) labor prob- 
lems; (4) minimum wage legislation. The 
second group included: (1) consumers’ 
cooperatives; (2) crime and its prevention; 
(3) slum clearance and federal housing; 
(4) socialized medicine. 

Careful preparations had been made in 
advance for the successful conduct of the 
conference. The students, gathered from 
more than 50 high schools, had been as- 
signed one of the eight topics and came to 
Temple University prepared to discuss a 
particular subject. As a guide to the dis- 
cussion, a series of questions on each topic 
had been prepared and distributed to the 
delegates. 


Morning Session 
The morning session consisted of eight 
separate meetings. Each was presided over 
by a student chairman who had been se- 
lected in advance on the basis of ability 
and merit. Parliamentary procedure was 
followed. The faculty members assigned 
to each meeting were always in the back- 
ground and came forward only when the 
students appeared to be stalled 
point of fact. Each student was given an 
opportunity to express his views, which 
most of them did with clarity and vigor. 
In the afternoon, students elected by 
the eight groups to represent them partici- 
pated in the two general discussion groups 
which were organized. Here the 
sion, though covering a much 


over a 


discus- 
broader 


scope than the morning meet- 
ings, were carried out on an 
equally high plane. Debate 
was conducted on an unemo- 
tional level, and _ resolutions 
voicing the majority sentiment 
of the delegates on the topics 
were drawn up and adopted. 

The significance of this con- 
ference lies not so much in the 
particular type of organization 
which sponsored them, or in 
the particular methods used by 
the student. Far more impor- 
tant is the fact that the Phila- 
delphia meeting enabled young 
people to come together and 
discuss vital questions of the 
hour. It democracy at 
work and afforded young peo- 
ple an opportunity to make up 
their minds upon problems 
which must be dealt with by 
citizens in a democracy. The 
students, in order to be effective, had to 
have sound reasons for their views; their 
positions had to be based upon logical rea- 
soning and adequate information. Other 
students were on the alert to catch any 
mistake in fact or shallow thinking. 

We were convinced, after attending the 
Philadelphia sessions, that experiments of 
this kind will do much to improve the 
quality of American citizenship in the fu- 
ture. Many of the problems taken up will 
not be solved by the time these students 
reach voting age and are 
obliged to take a definite stand 
upon them. With “preparation 
such as they are now receiving, 
they will be far better able to 
act intelligently when they 
must actually take a stand 
upon the issues of the day 
They will have had actual ex- 
perience in democratic partici- 
pation. 

We do not mean to imply, 
by treating in such detail this 
particular experiment, that 
Pennsylvania is the only state 
which is attempting to creatc 
a vital interest in public prob- 
lems. Groups similar to those 
which assembled at Philadel- 
phia, most of them perhaps 
smaller, are meeting periodic- 
ally for the same purpose. 
They meet every week or so_ IN 
and tackle the great local, na- 
tional, and international prob- 
lems of the present. The results in most 
places have been highly satisfactory. Many 
adult citizens would be put to shame if 
they could see these groups in action! 


To Stimulate Action 


The whole idea back of organizations of 
this kind is to translate information into 
concrete action and effective participation. 
In the past, too many courses of study in 
the high school held little or no practical 
meaning for the students. Facts were 
learned and theories were expounded. 
Courses in civics and history 
and economics and government 
and sociology and problems of 
democracy were given, to be 
sure. But these courses had 
little relation to the outside 
world of economic reality and 
political action. 

It has finally dawned upon 
many educators, and students 
as well, that if these courses in 
the social studies are to have 
any great usefulness, they must 
have a practical usefulness. In 
other words, there must be a 
definite link between the class- 
room and the ballot box. 
Young people must be pre- 
pared to decide the great issues 
of the public life, and 
and wise decisions can 


was 


sound 
result 
only from careful preparation; 
preparation such as is afforded 
by constant study and discus- 
sion. 





IN 1937 PENNSYLVANIA STUDENTS STAGED A MOCK PAN-AMERICAN CONFERENCE. 


Conferences and meetings similar to 
those held annually at Philadelphia serve to 
keep students constantly on their 
They cannot content themselves with read- 
ing the assignments of the textbooks. They 
must be constantly seeking additional in- 
formation. They must read the best that 
has been written in current books and mag- 
azines. They must discriminate in 
their selection of material. They must 
not accept as absolutely reliable any esti- 
mate or figure which they happen to find. 


toes 





1936 A MOCK REPUBLICAN NATIONAL CONVENTION WAS HELD 


WERE THE CONVENTION OFFICERS. 


On several occasions, at Philadelphia, stu- 
dents were called to task because they cited 


statistics of a questionable source and 
quoted material which would not bear 
close and careful scrutiny. The students 


who had the edge in the discussions were 
those who came well armed with informa- 
tion; those who could defend their opin- 
ions by bringing forward reliable facts. 


Long Range Effects 


If students of high school age can ac- 
quire an interest in public problems while 





THE DELEGATES ASSEMBLE FOR THE REPUBLICAN CONVENTION 


(Ilustrations on this poge are furnished by the courtesy of M. E. Glodfelter, Temple 
University.) 


they are still in school, and 
can learn to express themselves 
forcefully and defend their 
opinions with logic, they will 
have learned one of the great 
essentials of effective citizen- 
ship. They are likely to con- 
tinue that interest after they 
leave school. In all probabil- 
ity they will pursue their 
studies further by continuing 
their reading in the best books 
and magazines ‘that appear. 
They will enter into discussion 
with other well-informed per- 
sons on the national problems 
of the day. They are likely to 
join groups which are engaged 
in such discussion. In this 
way, the information they have 
acquired in school will not be 
lost. They will learn to use it 
for the improvement of the 
quality of citizenship in gen- 
eral. The great gap between the school- 
room and the ballot box, the “carry-over” 
period, will have been bridged. 


Why Not Try It? 

The editors of THE AMERICAN OBSERVER 
have for the last several years urged the 
formation of discussion clubs among young 
people as an effective means of promoting 
better citizenship in the United States. 
We are more convinced than ever, when 
we see such groups in successful operation, 
that the importance of such a 
movement cannot be overem- 
phasized. Again we invite those 
of our readers who are inter- 
ested in organizing clubs of 
this kind to communicate with 
us. We shall be glad to supply 
detailed suggestions relative to 
the formation of such clubs. 
conduct of meetings, subjects 
which might be discussed, and 
other information. This might 
be a good project for some 
high school organization, such 
as a history or civics club, to 
promote. Although it will prob- 
ably have to start on a very 
small scale, it should 


grow 
rapidly if the students enter 
into the movement with the 


sincerity and enthusiasm which 
the Pennsylvania students 


THESE showed in their discussions. 
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The United States must normally sell abroad 
about three-fifths of its cotton crop, a fifth 
of its wheat, two-fifths of its leaf tobacco, a 
third of its lard, a third of its rice, almost half 
of its dried fruits, as well as enormous quan- 
tities of automobiles, agricultural and other 
machinery, typewriters, radios, and the like. 
Every loss of a foreign market means reduced 
American employment, reduced domestic pur- 
chasing power, economic dislocation, and suf- 
fering. If, for instance, the sales abroad of 
American cotton are seriously curtailed, not 
only cotton planters, pickers, ginners, and 
transport workers are thrown out of work, but 
cotton markets at home are flooded with un- 
salable surpluses and cotton prices thus forced 
down to levels which work disaster through- 
out the South. 

It is generally agreed that the United 
States needs foreign trade for its prosperity. 
But are the reciprocal tariff agreements, 
as a matter of fact, resulting in a revival 
of that trade which during the depression 
shrank to a fraction of its former size? 
Has the Hull program had any appreciable 
effect upon world trade? 


Trade Increases 


We know that there has been a revival 
of trade since the low point of the depres- 
sion. American exports, which had passed 
the five-billion-dollar mark in 1929 and 
which sank to about a billion and a half in 
1932 and again in 1933, started climbing in 
1934 and have continued the upgrade ever 
since. And so have our imports. In 1937, 
our total trade amounted to $6,429,000,000, 
the exports accounting for $3,345,000,000 
and the imports for $3,084,000,000. 

It would be a dangerous mistake to at- 
tribute all this increase, or even a large 
part of it, to the trade agreements. Im- 
proved economic conditions throughout the 











THE NEWS OF THE WORLD, 
“A LUMP OF SUGAR FOR UNCLE SAM’S TEA” 
A British view of the trade pact negotiations with the United States. 


LONDON 


world were more directly responsible for 
the revival than any single factor. How- 
ever, it is possible to gain a more accurate 
picture of the effect of the reciprocal 
treaties if we compare trade with nations 
with which we have agreements and trade 
with the nonagreement countries. Speak- 
ing of American exports, the Department 
of Commerce declares in a recent report: 


In 1936, the first year that any large num- 
ber of reciprocal agreements were in opera- 
tion, there was a gain of 14 per cent over 1935 
in the value of American exports to the group 
of agreement countries, while the increase dur- 
ing the same period to all other countries 
averaged four per cent. During the past 
year (1937), American exports to the group 
of agreement countries showed a further in- 
crease in value over 1936 of 41 per cent, while 
the increase to the nonagreement countries 
averaged 34 per cent. Considering 1936 and 
1937 together, exports of American products 
to the agreement countries during these two 
years that the program has been substantially 
in operation have averaged 42 per cent more 
in value than during the two-year period 
immediately preceding, 1934-1935. American 
exports to the nonagreement countries as 2 
whole increased between these two periods by 
26 per cent. 


The import figures for the same period, 
however, tell an entirely different story. 
In 1936, it is true, imports from trade- 
agreement countries increased more than 
those from nonagreement countries, 22 and 
16 per cent respectively. But in 1937 im- 
ports from nations with which we had no 
agreements increased far more than from 
agreement nations. The two-year average 
shows a 45 per cent increase in total value 
for imports from agreement countries dur- 
ing 1936-1937 over 1934-1935, and a 51 
per cent increase for the nonagreement 
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It isn’t hard to live on a small salary if 
you don’t spend too much trying to keep it 
a secret. —St. Louis Star-TIMEs 

Mother: “Johnnie! What’s your brother 
crying about? Didn’t I tell you to give him 
anything he wanted?” 

Johnnie: “Yes, Ma, but now that I’ve dug 
him a hole, he wants me to 
bring it in the house.” 


in full 
The 


The amateur band practice was 
swing, but something had gone wrong. 
conductor glared at the cornet player. 

“Why on earth did you leave off playing 
just as we got to the chorus?” 

“Well,” retorted the cornet player, “on my 
music it says, ‘Refrain,’ so I did.” 

—ANSWERS 








—SELECTED 





Pat got a job in a pot- 
tery. The first week he 
dropped a statue, and was 
told he would have to pay 
the price—100 pounds—at 
sixpence a week. 

Next week he dropped a 
piece of work valued at 
200 pounds. Turning to 
his workmates, he said: 
“Begorrah, I’ve got a job 
for life.” —SELECTED 

The federal government 
plans to make a count ot 
every house in America. 
Those gray hairs you see 
in the heads of census de- 
partment officials are a re- 
sult of worrying over how 
to tabulate trailers. 

—Cincinnati INQUIRER 





BROWN 





“EENY, MEENY, MINEY, MO!” 


IN AMERICAN 


Caller: “Have you a few 
moments to spare, sir?” 

Capitalist: “Young man, 
my time is worth $100 an 
hour, but I'll give you 10 
minutes.” 

Caller: “Thanks, but if 
it’s all the same to you, I’d 
rather have the cash.” 

—SELECTED 

Teacher (looking over 
Tim’s homework): “I don’t 
see how it’s possible for a 
single person to make so 
many mistakes.” 

Tim (proudly): “It isn’t 
a single person, teacher. 
Dad helped me.” 

—Brooklyn Eacte 

Career stories are differ- 
ent in Russia. Over there 
it’s at the end that the trials 


MAGAZINE begin. —Boston HERraLp 


countries. It can hardly be concluded, 
from these statistics, that the trade agree- 
ments helped imports; on the contrary 
they would seem to have had the opposite 
effect. 

The Department of Commerce, however, 
offers an explanation for the import trend. 
During 1937, the United States imported 
unusually large quantities of raw materials. 
Industrial expansion called for tin, rubber, 
and wool; drought and crop restriction 
made it necessary to import grain, fodder, 
and oil seeds. It so happened, according 
to the Department of Commerce, that the 
“commodities for which our import demand 
during this past year or so was 


Reciproeal Trade Agreements in Action 


spangles, safety pins, and Bryndza cheese, 
and she makes concession on everything 
from automobiles, typewriters, and cash 
registers to chewing gum, prunes, and ani- 
mal hair. 

Opposition to the administration’s tariff 
program is based ‘on every conceivable 
ground, from having led to the importa- 
tion of Canadian farm products to having 
brought several industries to the verge of 
ruin. The most serious criticism arises from 
the fact that concessions extended to one 
nation on a certain product automatically 
are granted to the same product of every 
other nation. Thus, French shoes enjoy 





exceptionally large are obtainable 
mainly from countries with which 
no trade agreements have as yet 
been negotiated.” 

One should not jump to con- 
clusions from the evidence and 
statistics which have been pre- 


sented. We cannot logically de- 
clare, for example, that the 
agreements have stimulated ex- 


ports and had no effect at all, or 
an adverse effect, upon imports. 
If foreign trade were affected 
solely by tariff policies, definite 
conclusions could be _ easily 
reached. But such is not the case. 
Foreign trade is directly and vi- 
tally affected by a number of com- 
plicated forces—by general eco- 
nomic conditions in the various countries, 
by political stability, by peculiar needs, by 
monetary problems, by the general state 
of international relations, and by dozens of 
other factors. 





There has been considerable opposition 
to the reciprocal tariff program from the 
time it was launched. Every time repre- 
sentatives of the United States govern- 
ment enter into negotiations with a foreign 
power over a trade agreement, a wave of 
opposition rises. Opposition comes mainly 
from those who feel they will be hurt by 
a reduction of the American tariff on cer- 
tain products. Such opposition is natural, 
for the agreements cover scores of prod- 
ucts. Before any agreement is concluded, 
the secretary of state publishes a list of 
articles on which concessions are being con- 
sidered. Companies and individuals inter- 
ested in these products are given the op- 
portunity to express their sentiments in 
writing and to appear in public hearings. 
Frequently this opposition is bitter. 


Opposition Voiced 


An example of such opposition is seen 
in the recent hearings over the proposed 
treaty with the United Kingdom. Some 
300-odd articles of import from England 
were up for consideration. The New Eng- 
land states were particularly vehement in 
their opposition, largely because of the 
fact that about 200 of the articles are pro- 
duced, in varying quantities, in the New 
England states. Similar opposition arose 
when the treaty with Czechoslovakia was 
under consideration. Shoe manufacturers 
were strongly opposed to a reduction of the 
tariff on Czech shoes, feeling that they 
might face ruin as a result. Every treaty 
thus far negotiated has had the same hurdle 
to jump. 

The negotiation of these agreements in- 
volves a great deal of painstaking work. 
Months have to be spent in research. The 
interests of domestic producers have to be 
taken into account. At the same time, 
concessions have to be on products which 
will really help the exporting nation, and 
concessions have to be obtained for Ameri- 
can products sold in substantial quantities 
to the nation with which the treaty is con- 
cluded. The result is a carefully worked 
out arrangement, sometimes including more 
than a hundred different articles of both 
import and export. The treaty with Czech- 
oslovakia, for example, includes 63 items 
which we import from that country, and 
55 different products of export. We grant 
concession to Czechoslovakia on every- 
thing from gloves, napkins, and shoes to 
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MILIANS IN FALL RIVER (MASS.) HERALD-NEWS 


“THE CRUSHING 1,000 LEAGUE BOOT” 
England protest against competition from abroad. 


the same reduction as Czech shoes. It is 
claimed that by so extending the conces- 
sions, the United States is giving something 
for nothing, is granting concessions to na- 
tions which extend no concessions to 
American goods, 


Support 


In reply to this criticism, it is pointed 
out that the United States also benefits 
from an arrangement of this kind, for if a 
nation with which it has a trade agreement 
lowers the tariff on a certain product to a 
third nation, American exports of that 
product receive the same benefits. For ex- 
ample, if Czechoslovakia should reduce its 
tariff on a product not included in the 
American treaty to a third country, let us 
say England, she would be obliged to make 
the same concession to the United States. 
In this way, tariffs are lowered far more 
than is provided for by the trade agree- 
ments themselves. 

Tariff reductions always help certain 
people and injure others. For that reason 
many people who are strongly in favor of 
the principle of the Hull agreements be- 
come bitter opponents where concessions 
are considered for a product in which they 
have a vital interest. That is why it is 
virtually impossible for Congress to lower 
the tariff. Every proposal to make a re- 
duction on a specific product meets with a 
barrage of opposition and is generally de- 
feated. That is why the authority to make 
reductions up to 50 per cent in tariff rates 
was given to the President. It was felt 
that he would be better able to resist the 
pressure of interested groups and view the 
problem from a national point of view. At 
the same time, safeguards were provided to 
prevent making agreements which would 
be truly injurious to the nation. 

In truth, it cannot be said that the re- 
ciprocal tariff program has as yet done 
more than to make a slight dent in the ob- 
stacles to trade which have become more 
and more rigid ever since the close of the 
World War. Those who support the pro- 
gram feel, however, that it is a step in the 
right direction which, if successful, will 
eliminate one of the causes of war. The 
stifling of international trade has undoubt- 
edly been one of the major causes of inter- 
national unrest during the last few years. 
Economic warfare antedates the present po- 
litical warfare by several years. It may be 
that the damage already done cannot now 
be repaired. But few people would deny 
that action which would effectively open 
the channels of foreign commerce might 
be a healing force in the world today. 





